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during the winter 5 but the Moslems returned in the spring
of 1190 and the battle was again j oined. The Christians now
had the aid of a German army. In the spring of the previous
year, Frederick Barbarossa had set out from Ratisbon with a
hundred thousand men, but he himself was drowned in the
River Salep, part of his followers were lost in battles against
the Byzantines and Turks, a large number deserted on the
death of their Emperor, and only some twenty thousand men
reached Acre under Barbarossa's son, Frederick. (A nursing
Order was developed among the Germans at the siege of
Acre and became a military body. From 1197 the Teutonic
Knights, with white mantle and black cross, took their place
with the Temple and Hospital as a fighting organisation.)
In addition to the Germans, Guy had the support of ten
thousand men under Hugh of Champagne; Duke Leopold of
Austria had come with a small army; and contingents arrived
during the summer from England, Denmark, Italy, Flanders
and Spain.
Neither Guy nor Saladin was anxious for a decisive battle.
Saladin hoped for reinforcements, while Guy pinned his faith
to the armies which were on the way from Europe. Many
minor engagements were fought, and both the Christians and
Moslems suffered heavily. The losses among the Temple
and the Hospital were especially severe. Most of their
members were newcomers to the East, and these recruits were
eager to show their valour and prove themselves worthy
successors of the brethren who had so long preserved the
Holy Land for Christendom against tremendous odds.
The approach of winter once more brought a postponement
of operations, but in April, 1191, the first of the armies of
the West reached Acre. Henry II of England never fulfilled
his oath to lead a Crusade, but his son, Richard I, was more
reliable in this at least. Coeur de Lion had enrolled himself
among the Crusaders in 1187, but not until June, 1190, by
which time he had ascended the throne, did he and Philip